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“T know i's folly to complain 

Of whatsoe'er the fates decree; 
Yel, were not wishes all in vain, 

I tell you what my wish would be; 


I'd wish to be a boy again, 
Back with the friends I used to know; 


For I was, oh! so happy then— 
But that was very long ago."’ 
EUGENE FIELD. 


NE Saturday afternoon in March, 
O 186-, a small boy of from twelve 

to thirteen years of age was busily 
engaged in arranging a miscellaneous 
collection of small wares in a shed in 
the rear of a substantial frame house on 
Court Street, in Exeter, a little village 
near the coast line in southern New 
Hampshire. 

The youth in question was absorbed 
in his task, and had evidently worked 
hard and faithfully to establish himself 
upon a firm business basis, and was an- 
ticipating retail transactions of a most 
gratifying nature. 

In front of the shed a smooth board 
bearing the inscription :— 


had been nailed up by dint of vigorous 
but unskilful use of a hammer, as the 
dents in the wood surrounding the nail 
heads plainly showed; while the elabo- 
rate nature of the inscription indicated 
that however painstaking the young 


merchant had been in his efforts towards 
legibility, his spelling was not all that 
one might have wished. 

Within the shed along plank, propped 
up at both ends by empty barrels did 
triple duty as counter, bar, and show- 
case combined, while the rough pine 
walls were nearly covered by a most 
amazing assortment of gaudy and im- 
possible wares, fastened with large pins 
and small tacks. 

Jacob’s ladders, cunningly manufac- 
tured of ribbons of parti-colored paper 
pleated together; snappers, of oblong 
sheets of whitey-brown paper, and folded 
in such a manner that when taken by 
one end and vigorously snapped they 
would straighten out with a loud pop 
(it is worthy of remark here that the first 
and last blank sheets of Godey’s Maga- 
zine in its old form made the best snap- 
pers); cocked hats, made of ingeniously 
folded sheets; paper boats, the result of 
the same process carried one fold further; 
fly boxes, of stiff sheets of old copy- 
books, this invention a triumph of me- 
chanical art, and I am glad to say not 
a lost one at this late day; pictures cut 
from the magazines and the Police News, 
and framed in colored and gilt paper; 
and, lastly, a wretched and remorseful 
looking pitcher with a large bite taken 
out of its rim, and filled with about a 
gallon of sweetened water, the quality of 
which depended upon the persuasive- 
ness or predatory ability of the proprie- 
tor of the establishment in accumulating 
the necessary ingredients. 

The pitcher had been carefully placed 
ata safe distance from the counter, as 
the wide-awake merchant evidently dis- 
trusted the self-restraint of the improvi- 
dent among his customers. 

Underneath the counter, and likewise 
removed from public gaze and reach, 
stood a large box, partly filled with 
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bolts, nails, scraps of old iron, lead and 
steel. It was evident from the contents 
of the box that business had been brisk, 
and indeed the boy had scarcely finished 
his task, and arranged his goods for 
public inspection, when loud whoops 
were heard in the street, and several 
boys noisily entered the yard and clam- 
orously ordered cigarettes. 

While I am glad to say that the tobac- 
co abominations of the present day were 
not then on the market, still candor 
compels me to state that a considerable 
variety of more or less nauseous com- 
pounds were in stock, and were cheer- 
fully produced by the salesman. The 
choicest brands of sweet fern, hayseed, 
grapevine, rattan, corn silk, and mullen 
leaf were on sale at prices ranging from 
three to ten nails each. 

Sweet fern commanded the maximum 
price, as delicate in flavor and mild in 
effect; rattan came next, the scarcity of 
material keeping the price up, while the 
concentrated villainy of its taste, and the 
common belief that it dried up the blood 
of the smoker, tended to make the sales 
rare and the market somewhat unsteady; 
while hayseed, cor silk and mullen 
leaf were very cheap, as the materials 
were easily produced and the flavor not 
particulary exhilarating. Only the 
most reckless youths attempted to smoke 
rattan, and they basked in the evident 
admiration of their less seasoned com- 


panions, while their mouths tasted as 
if they were lined with hot ashes. 

After the youthful customers had 
made a careful selection of the choic- 
est brands, a modicum of sweetened 
water was ordered and drunk, and 
when the necessary payments were 
adjusted, which was not effected with- 
out an acrimonious dispute with one 
purchaser, who was detected in the 
attempt to pass counterfeit money, 
that is to say, sheet iron, that article 
not being legal tender, the cigars 
were lighted, and a general conversa- 
tion ensued. 

‘Say, Fatty,’’ said one, addressing 
a light-complexioned, corpulent lad 
more fashionably attired than the rest 
in a short reefer, blue trousers, and 
rubber boots, ‘‘have you seen Pewt 
Purington’s store? He's got some 
Jacob’s ladders made outer gilt and silver 
paper, and some of the bulliest fly boxes 
I ever seen. He charges more’n Skinny 
does.’’ Skinny was the young merchant 
before described, whose painfully spare 
proportions only too clearly indicated the 
origin and startling appropriateness of 
the name. ‘‘Well,’’ said the fat youth, 
whose name was Ned Gilman, ‘‘Pewt is 
a fraud anyway. He skins you every 
time you trade there, and his sweetened 
water ain't half so good as Skinny’s, an’ 
he don’t more'n half fill the glasses, 'n 
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charges ten nails and won't count 
crooked ones.’’ 

‘‘That’s so,’’ rejoined the first 
speaker, John, who rejoiced in the so- 
briquet of ‘‘ Bug’? Chadwick. ‘‘Beany 
Watson went into partnership with him 
last spring, ’n they had a bully store in 
Pewt’s shed, ’n had a big trade, and 
they failed, and Beany said it was all 
Pewt’s fault.”’ : 

‘‘Well, you ought to hear Pewt’s 
side before you lay the blame on him,’’ 
chimed in a quiet and pleasant-faced boy 
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known to his friends as ‘‘ Potter ’’ Gor- 
ham—why ‘‘ Potter ’’ nobody could ever 
give a satisfactory reason. ‘‘ Pewt said 
that Beany drank up all the sweetened 
water, and what they gained on cigars 
and other things they lost on sweetened 
water, and that Pewt had to furnish all 
the molasses, and avhen they settled up 
Beany owed him.”’ 

“‘Well,’’ said Fatty, ‘‘ they agreed to 
leave it out to Nipper Brown, because 
he was a good arithmaticker, and Pewt 
backed out.”’ 

‘Ves, but after Beany had agreed he 
laid for Nipper and told him he would 
lick time out of him if he didn’t decide 
that Pewt owed him thirty-five cents,’’ 
retorted Potter. 

‘‘Oh, now,’’ said Fatty, ‘‘ Pewt had 
invited Nipper to supper and treated 


him to corn balls, and Beany knew it.’’ 

‘* How did they settle it?’’ queried 
Skinny, as he finished draining a mot- 
tled teacup without a handle. ‘‘ Did 
they have a fight ?”’ 

‘* No, Beany stood over on his side of 
the street and Pewt on his side, and they 
stumped each other to come over and 
neither would come. They didn’t speak 
to each other for nearly a week, and 
then made up and sold out to Medo 
Thurston and went snacks.’’ 

‘* Pewt is a good fellow inthe woods,’’ 


They stumped cach other lo come over. 


added Potter, ‘‘and sees everything. 
He found the only oven-bird’s nest that 
has been found for two years.”’ 

‘“*Hullo!’’ suddenly cried Fatty. 
‘“Here comes Whacker, Puzzy and 
Tomtit,’’ as three alert youngsters en- 
tered the yard, having sent a few tenta- 
tive snowballs to announce their ap- 
proach, adding an occasional hideous 
yell in case the stiowballs left some un- 
certainty in the minds of those assem- 
bled around the bar. 

Whacker and Puzzy, who were 
known in the family Bible as Alfred 
and Austin, were Chadwick boys, 
brothers of the guileful Bug. Whacker 
was an extremerly straight, slight and 
dignified boy, and derived his name 
from the effect that a little couplet 
had on him. This little couplet was 
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“Paste him one, Fatty." 


one of a slightly personal nature:— 


‘* Chaddywhacker chew tobacker, 
If you die it ain’t no matter.” 


and was a challenge that Whacker 
always accepted whenever the scoffer’s 
prowess was not too marked. 

Puzzy had been christened so for no 
apparent reason. The last of the trio, 
Roswell Thomson, owed his appella- 
tion to a grievous error in loudly pro- 
claiming on ‘‘ speaking day’’ in school 
the little nursery rhyme :— 


‘‘Tommy Tommy Titmouse 
Lived ina little house.” 


Alfred, who had undergone severe 
physical castigation at the hands of his 
teacher in school that morning, was at 
once saluted by derisive shouts of 
‘* Whacker got licked! Whacker got 
licked !’’ accompanied by pantomimic 
writhing and contortions expressive of 
great anguish, by his companions. 

‘“Ow, now cheese it, fellers,’’ said 
Whacker, coloring a ruddy hue. 
‘* Fatty was licked every day this week, 
and you didn’t holler at him.” 

‘*Tain’t so,’’ shouted the irate Fatty. 
“‘T didn’t git licked Tuesday.” 
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‘* Well, you got licked twice Wednes- 
day, anyway,’’ insisted Whacker. 

“Heuh! I didn’t howl, like you 
did,’’ sneered Fatty. ; 

““You howled good when you tried 
to crawl through a chair yesterday. ’F I 
was so fat I couldn’t crawl through a 
chair without gittin’ mor’n two whacks 
I wouldn’tsay much,’’ retorted Whack- 
er contemptuously. 

‘“Who yer callin’ fat?’’ roared Fatty. 

‘*You,’’ piped Whacker undauntedly. 

Whereupon Fatty walked deliberately 
up to his small but determined oppo- 
nent and roughly shouldered him out 
of the path. Whacker valiantly re- 
turned the shove with interest. 

‘‘ Paste him one, Fatty !’’ shrieked 
Bug, delighted with the prospect of a 
fight, and utterly regardless of the ties 
of blood relationship. 

“Lend him one in the eye, Whacker,’’ 
urged Skinny, otherwise known as 
Plupy, cautiously emerging from be- 
neath the counter, his countenance 
beaming at the delightful prospect. 

‘Oh, hold on, fellers! What’s the 
use of fighting ?’’ remonstrated Potter, 
the pacific, trying to get between the 
belligerents. 
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‘“‘Let 'em alone, Potter. Give ’ema 
fair show,’’ yelled Tomtit, dancing with 
excitement as the two squared up to 
each other in true sporting style, with 
many ‘‘ Aw nows ”’ and ‘‘ Would yese,”’ 
and other expressions indicative of fell 
design on their part. 

What the result of the fight might 
have been was never known, for a vig- 
orous rapping at the window caused the 
pugilists to quickly drop their belliger- 
ent attitudes and playfully seize one an- 
other and try to wash faces in the snow, 
while the disappointed youngsters, to 
complete the deception, cheered them 
on and laughed with well dissembled 
enjoyment. ‘Then Potter, with the best 
of intentions, ordered refreshmentsanew, 
and Plupy blithely crawled beneath the 
counter, hitting his head an appalling 
bump in the transit, and peace prevailed 
once more. 

“Tell yer what le’s do,’’ said Bug, 
yearning for excitement. ‘‘It’s just 
bully snowballin. Le’s go down to 
the libary buildin’ an’ plug ‘stewed- 
cats,’ this being the euphonious name 
by which the students of Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy were known, between 
whom and the townies there was always 
a state of war. ; 

This proposal was received with loud 
acclaim. The boys rapidly and skilful- 
ly made and stowed away snowballs 
about their persons until they looked as 
hunchy as bags of marbles, while Plupy 
closed the emporium and locked it by 
leaving a piece of joist against the door. 
Having completed these hasty prepara- 
tions, the boys departed on the 
run, as Plupy’s mother called 
from the window, ‘‘ Harree-ee, be 
sure and split your kindlings be- 
fore dark,’’ which injunction we 
may be equally sure Harree-ee 
forgot completely in the exciting 
times that followed. 


II. 


“Well away to the school in the 

morning 
And early we'll be in our place.” 
—SCHOOL SONGS. 


The Grammar School was at 
that time in charge of Mr. Perry 
Francis, one of the most efficient 
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and thorough teachers Exeter boys ever 
had. The old brick school house be- 
hind the old County Building, where 
the new library stands, now, alas, 
removed to make room for a more pre- 
tentious structure, had been for many 
years the scene of much hard study, a 
considerable amount of vigorous disci- 
pline, and an almost unlimited quantity 
of pure fun and healthy enjoyment. 

Mr. Francis’ theory and practice was 
to keep his pupils thoroughly interested 
in their work, and up to concert pitch 
during school hours, and to that effect 
he introduced at times abrupt and start- 
ling methods of instruction to present 
doubtful and intricate problems in the 
clear light that practicality alone affords. 

And so when Jack Melville was be- 
fogged in a dense haze of fractions, and 
was utterly unable to comprehend the 
tule of the inversion of the divisor, he 
was seized by this ingenious instructor 
and turned bodily upside down before the 
amazed and delighted scholars, everyone 
of whom saw the point, while Jack, with 
a cheerful grin, said, ‘‘I guess I know 
it now, sir.’’ Fractions were Jack’s 
strong point after that. 

Mr. Francis’ punishments, while just 
and vigorous, were frequently so origi- 
nal and amusing as to appeal to the vic- 
tims themselves, and like statutory 
penalties, were held out as warnings to 
the culprit and to others of mischievous 
tendencies, rather than as punishments 
to individual transgressors. 

Of the propriety of compelling two 
boys who had been detected in the hei- 
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nous offense of fighting, to stand on the 
platform, in the full glare of publicity, 
with arms fondly encircling each other’s 
necks; of obliging one who had been 
guilty of malfeasance 
in chewing gum to give 
a public exhibition, 
from the same plat- 
form, of rapid mastica- 
tion, until the luckless 
victim’s jaws nearly 
fell apart ; of constrain- 
ing the offender who 
had been discovered in 
the act of surrepti- 
tiously eating an apple 
behind the friendly 
shelter of a ‘‘Guyot’s 
Common School Geog- 
raphy,’’ to instantly 
march to the platform 
and publicly perform 
the gastronomic feat of 
eating apple, core, 
seeds and worm-holes ; 
of the propriety of this, 
I maintain, there can be no question. 

At this day his school was a mixed 
school of girls and boys, and the friendly 
rivalry in scholarship and good be- 
havior between the sexes was fostered 
to the utmost by this keen and far- 
sighted instructor. 

He was a good musician, and our 
shrill childish voices were trained to ren- 
der with vim and expression the school 
songs of the old ‘‘Nightingale,’’ such as 
“Annie Lyle,’’ ‘‘What's the News,”’ 
“‘We Love to Sing Together,” ‘Speed 
Away,” and others, while our teacher 
pranced about the aisles and platform, 
waving his stick and book, and singing 
vigorously, now a little bass, now a little 
alto to help out the girls, and now a 
good deal of lusty tenor. 

Indeed, it was a sight to see Bug 
Chadwick and Chick Chickering, who 
sat in adjoining seats, while lustily 
singing ‘We All Love One Another” 
watching a chance, when the teacher's 
attention was temporarily diverted, to 
yet in a few solid punches on each 
other’s anatomy. 

On this Monday morning it was evt- 
dent that something was in the wind. 
Jennie Morrison, one of the prettiest, 
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most vivacious, and most admired girls 
in the school, for whose favors all the 
boys sighed, and most of them sighed 
in vain, was seen talking in a most ani- 
mated manner with 
Whacker, Bug and 
Puzzy, who were mys- 
teriously dignified and 
important. 

It leaked out at re- 
cess that the Chad- 
wicks were to have a 
party. At once they 
became the objects of 
the most flattering at- 
tentions on the part of 
their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Those of 
the boys who had ap- 
ples urged the cores 
upon them. Those who 
rejoiced in gum were 
anxious to literally di- 
vide the last mouthful 
with their prospective 
hosts. Others praised 
their skill in various games of strength 
and daring, or purposely allowed them- 
selves to be ‘spelled down’’ by these 
young gentlemen; and one ambitious 
youth, whose claims to the honor of 
an invitation were of the slightest, pur- 
posely picked a quarrel with the pug- 
nacious Bug, and designedly allowed 
himself to be ‘‘ licked,’’ in the hope that 
the victor’s heart would be so warmed 
by his victory as to move him to invite 
the conquered to the party, bearing a 
black eye or a swollen lip as a living 
proof of his host’s prowess. 

As for the girls, they unbent, and 
shamelessly bestowed their brightest 
smiles, the most lurid of candy mottoes. 
and the most seductive of jujube paste 
upon the happy Chadwicks, for a party 
at their house was an event to be long 
remembered. 

As the function was to take place on 
Wednesday evening, and as the invita- 
tions were pretty generally distributed. 
it is safe to say that only the unremit- 
ting industry of Mr. Francis kept his 
scholars up to the scholastic mark dur- 
ing the three davs preceding the festal 
occasion. The approved method of be- 
stowing invitations was as follows :— 
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Now a little bass—now a little tenor. 


Bug, loquitur: ‘‘Hi, Plupy! Wancher 
to come to my party Wensdy. Goin’ to 
have a big time. We'll git the twin 
Browns fightin’. Lessee’’ (consulting a 
list) ‘‘I’ve got to invite you, and Pewt, 
and Beany, and Pop and Nigger, and 
Tady and Nibby, and Priscilla and 
Stubby; and Puzzy has got to invite 
Diddly and Fatty, and Zee and Skinny, 
and a lot of the fellers; and Whack and 
Annie are to invite the girls. You'll 
be on hand, woncher, Plupy ?”’ 

Plupy, ‘‘Betcher I’ll come, ’fi don’t 
git sent to bed for somethin’.”’ 

In this way delightful anticipations 
were kindled in many a small bosom, 
and even the retail stores felt the influ- 
ence, inasmuch as the traffic in paper 
collars, false bosoms, blue string neck- 
ties with white spots, and Day and 
Martin’s Blacking, became quite fever- 
ishly active. 

On Wednesday a somewhat mixed 
assemblage thronged the spacious par- 
lors of Captain Chadwick’s hospitable 
mansion. The olive branches of the 
courtly Captain and his stately wife 
were numerous, descending in regular 
gradations like a flight of steps, from 
the eldest daughter, a young lady of 
sixteen, to the youngest son, a tot of 
five; and as each individual step was 
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allowed the privilege of bidding to the 
feast a certain number of other steps of 
like size and age, ‘‘irrespective of race, 
color and previous condition of servi- 
tude,’’ the natural result was a very 
numerous and rather bizarre gathering, 
and as everyone came promptly at the 
hour named, it was a veritable tidal 
wave of youngsters. 

The boys came dressed neatly, and 
for the most part provided with light 
slippers, for which their heavy boots 
were exchanged as soon as they entered 
the house. A few of the older boys, 
special guests of Miss Annie, had at- 
tained their ambition, the bob-tailed 
coat, the toga virilis of budding man- 
hood; while the youthful hostess and a 
few of her bosom friends, had, in honor 
of the occasion, discarded the braids of 
the school-girl for the coiffure of the 
woman of fashion, and their smiles 
were much sought after by the older 
boys and the few students who were 
present. 

This was the time when the young 
man in gala attire sported the slouch 
hat very much on one side of his well- 
oiled head, the short velvet coat, the 
gray trousers tucked into his bootlegs ; 
when the young woman of fashion wore 
the mammoth and dreadful waterfall, 
with its two long curls hanging down 
her shoulders, the Balmoral boots and 
the plaid shawl, the coral earrings and 
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the heavy brace- 
lets and bent her 
back into the 
hideous ‘‘ Gre- 
cian bend.”’ 

The rooms 
presented a scene 
of animation 
boisterous to a 
degree. Inacor- 
ner of the libra- 
ry, during the 
absence of the 
host and hostess, 
the fight between 
thetwin Browns, 
two sandy- 
haired, lank, 
white eye-lashed 

youths, was 


= Ficaccea being pulled 

‘i oe off accord- 
With two long curls. : 

ing to prom- 


ise, while a ring of choice spirits alter-. 


nately cheered them on and kept a 
sharp eye out for those in authority. 

In the sitting-room the tots were 
playing ‘‘Ring Round a Rosy’? and 
‘‘Bushel of Rags,’’ while in the parlor 
‘Virginia Reel,’’ ‘‘Copenhagen” and 
‘*Post Office’’ had their quota of devo- 
tees; and occasional glimpses of white- 
coated and capped caterers’ assistants 
whetted the anticipations of the guests 
in a most delightfully tantalizing man- 
ner. 

Promptly at the stroke of nine the 
dining-room doors were thrown open, 
and the eager guests, restraining them- 
selves with great difficulty from push- 
ing, marched in a most orderly manner 
to their places in the dining-room, 
where long tables, short tables, big 
tables, little tables, card tables, and lac- 
quered Japanese tables were loaded with 
substantial fare, and literally flung them- 
selves upon it. 

What a supper that was! What 
prodigious feats of gastronomy were 
performed, aided and abetted to the 
utmost by Mrs. Chadwick, who knew 
by domestic experience the capacity of 
her own boys, and wisely judged that it 
was not exceptional. 

After supper there were more games, 
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blindman’s buff, charades, clap in and 
clap out, winding up with a grand sing 
and good-night. 

Unfortunately, among so many gal- 
lant youths and pretty girls it was im- 
possible for an evening so spent to 
pass without occasioning some heart- 
burning, and something occurred to mar 
the perfect enjoyment of the luckless 
Fatty, something fraught with the most 
weighty consequences, as the subse- 
quent chapters will show. 

Fatty, upon whom the fascinating 
Jennie Morrison had smiled, and whose 
attentions for the past few weeks she 
had openly encouraged, had noticed 
with great concern that on this particu- 
lar evening she betrayed an all too evi- 
dent inclination to bestow her smiles 
upon the Academy students present, 
and in turn received their attentions in 
what was undoubtedly a delightfully 
friendly manner, at least to them, while 
to the unhappy Fatty, who was treated 
by her with well-bred indifference, 
these social amenities were gall of an 
exceeding bitterness. 

One of these students in particular, 
named Bates, and who was known to 
the townies under the appellation of 
‘‘Fishy,’’ was unremitting in his atten- 
tions to the fair Jennie, and it was only 
too evident that 
his attentions were 
fully appreciated, 
and his friendly 
feelings cordially 
reciprocated. 

In vain did the 
fat and fatuous 
Fatty endeavor to 
slap her hands in 
the Copen- 
hagen ring. 
Deftly she 
avoided him, 
only to fall, 
willingly as 
it seemed, in- 
to similar 
traps laid for 
her by the 
wily and 
triumphant 
Fishy. In 
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vain did the jealous swain attempt in 

‘“‘Button, button’ to obey the com- 
mand to ‘‘rise and redeem her.’’ For 
him there were no letters in the ‘‘Post 
Office,’’ and the lottery of forfeits held 
for him naught but blanks. 

For a time he feigned a hollow merri- 
ment too ghastly to be real, but finally 
retired in disgust from the room and 
took refuge in the dining-room, where 
he drank deep draughts of ‘‘ Malvoisie’’ 
—i, e. colored lemonade—and darkly 
communed with his trusty friends, the 
redoubtable Bug; Puzzy, the foe of 
students, still bearing a black eye re- 
ceived in a snowball fight; Tomtit, 
who urged immediate violence ; Whack- 
er, who counselled a concerted attack 
with hard snowballs after the party 
broke up, and the highly sympathetic 
but less pugnacious Plupy, and the pa- 
cific but scandalized Potter, who, how- 
ever much he may have deplored the 
condition of affairs, willingly sunk his 
own identity where the welfare of a 
friend demanded it. 

That the undoing of a friend and 
compatriot should have been the work 
of a ‘‘ stewedcat ’’ was regarded by the 
boys as an insult, an insult to be wiped 
out by blood and by blood alone. For 
while individually they would have 
striven earnestly each to cut out the 
other in the affections of the fickle one, 
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their common cause against the students 
bound them together in bonds of ‘‘ brass 
and triple steel.’’ 

And so after as guarded a conference 
as the interrupted nature of their seclu- 
sion would admit, considering that they 
stood near the punch bowl, they re- 
solved upon a council of war upon the 
morrow, drank a bumper to the con- 
fusion of the common enemy and re- 
turned to the gay scene just as the 
guests were preparing to depart and a 
dishevelled scramble for rubber boots 
was in progress. 

Now hope ‘‘triumphanto’er his fears”’ 
again animated the manly bosom of our 
corpulent friend. Perhaps, yes, per- 
haps, all might be well; perhaps she 
was only trying to dissemble her affec- 
tion ; perhaps she was testing his; per- 
haps a dozen things. 

Hastily crowding on his boots, and 
squirming into his pea jacket, the newly 
hopeful Fatty took his station at the 
foot of the front stairs amid a group of 
bashful and sheepish-looking youths, 
and as the coquettish Jennie appeared, 
becomingly arrayed in an astrachan 
jacket and hat, he boldly pushed forward 
with the usual ‘‘ Can I see you home, 
Miss Morrison ?’’ but fell back in 
mortified amaze as she coolly declined 
the offer and deftly slipped her red- 
mittened hand through the extended 


To the unhappy Fatty these social amenilies were gall of an exceeding bitterness. 
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arm of the despised ‘‘stewedcat.”’ 

At this crowning humiliation Bug, 
who with the rest of the family was en- 
gaged in speeding the parting guest, 
loudly yelled ‘‘Stewedcat! Stewed- 
cat !’’ and was only restrained by force 
from sending a rubber boot full at the 
offender’s head. 

A stern maternal command to the 
three Chadwick boys prevented an im- 
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mediate expedition to waylay and de- 
stroy the marauder on his way from the 
dwelling of the inconstant damsel, and 
Fatty, temporarily crushed, and as one 
well stricken in years, was escorted 
home by Tomtit, Plupy and Potter, 
who vainly tried to revive his droop- 
ing spirits, and beguile his sadness 
with entertaining gossip and jovial con- 
verse. 


In the August number Judge Shute will recount the historic fight which took place between 
Fatty, champion of the town boys, and Fishy Bates, ‘* stewedcat.,”’ 


IGK shuf- 
A fled uneas- 
ily from 
one foot to 
the other as 
he preferred 
his plea. 

‘*No’me, 
Mis’ Brown, 
no’me; I 
did’n come 
up t’ wuk de 
truck patch 
dis mawnin’. 
De groun’s a 
leetle soggy 
yit, an’ de 
moon ain’ jes’ 
right. No’- 
me, but I jes comed up—I thought I’d 
ax yo’, mebbe yo’ wouldn’ mind— Miss, 
is yo’ gwine use de mar’ t'day ?”’ 

‘““Why, no, Uncle Bige, we're not 
going to use Gypsy to-day. Why?” 

‘« Well'm, I jes’ thought, dat is—why, 
Miss, de fac’ am I’se got er ’pintment at 
Pine Chapel, ’bout ten miles fum here. 
Yes’m, I know I might jes’ step ercross. 
But yo’ see, de bredren gimme a new 
pa’r shoes las’ week, an’ dis heah black 
mud am so ruinatious.”’ 

Mrs. Brown laughed sympathetically. 
‘Why, so it is, Uncle Bige; it would 
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be a sin toruin your new shoes,’’ glanc- 
ing down at his patent leather extremi- 
ties; ‘‘you’re welcome to the mare. 
You'll bring her back this evening, I 
suppose ?”’ 

‘* Well, no’me, not presackly in pus- 
son; but I’ll see dat she gits back all 
de same. Yo’ see, Miss, I’m a hopin’ 
dis’ll be a ’stracted meetin’, an’ when 
dey gits good started dere ain’ no tellin’ 
how long a ’stracted meetin’s gwine t’ 
run.’’ 

‘All right, Uncle Bige,’’ assented 
Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ You'll find the saddle 
and bridle in the carriage house. Have 
Gypsy back by dark ; that’s all I ask.” 

‘*Yassuni, Miss, yassum ; yo’ suttin- 
ly am good. De Lawd ’Il bless yo’ fur 
yo’ he’p t’ his minist’rin’ serbants.’’ 

Bige had his foot in the stirrup and 
was preparing to depart on his borrowed 
steed, when a shrill voice disturbed his 
quiet soul. A good-looking, buxom 
mulatto woman, many years his junior, 
appeared at the back gate. 

““‘Umph! I done kotch up wid yo’! 
Tknowed yo’ wan’t gwine atter dat coal, 
when I seed yo’ sprucin’ up so. What yo’ 
doin’ on dat borrowed hoss? What 
tale yo’ been tellin’ Miss Lucy t’ git 
dat nag?” 

‘‘ Miss Lucy’’ had a tender spot in 
her heart for Uncle Bige, and the sight 


